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TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Kensington, 5th Aug. 182A. 

Acain, this week, I must put 
off the appearance of the article 
relative to Spanish America ; or, 
rather, the Letter of remonstrance 
from the ish Americans to 
our Right d Father in 
God, the Bishop of Litchfield. 
The cause of this postponement is 
this :—On Saturday, the 17th of 
July, I, who was then staying in 
Fleet-street on business connect- 
- ed with press-work, went out, 
' and got into a very great heat. 
_ The day was very hot. I came 
in, and set to work busily, at a 
table, examining . My 
hair was nearly as wet as if I had 
just wet it with water. My hat 
_ was off; and I did not perceive, 
. that the sash, to which my back 
was turned, wasup. The wind, 
though the day was so hot, was 
Easterly. At the end of, perhaps, 
twenty minutes, | felt the cold,’ 
and, all in a. moment, a pain in 
- my right ear, as palpable and as 
pointed ee ee ae 
door 7 Tes . peers é abrgari® 
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tinued effort: and, therefore, I 
insert some inéfercsting papers, in- 
stead of attempting to furnish 
matter of my own. 


The first of these Papers is the 
Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the means 
of employing the people in Ire- 

nd. I beg the reader to look well 
at this document. I shall have to 
refer to it very frequently. It be- 
longs to a subject that will not be 
sbuffied aside much . Every 
man of sense now sees, that ha/f the 
national debt has been contracted 
to get the means of compelli 
the Catholic National Church 
Ireland to submit to the Protestant 
Church! Every such man sees 
also, that to cause this submission 
to continue, now costs more money 
than can, by any means, be raised 
by revenue in Ireland. In short, 
to effect this pu ; that is, to 
uphold this Protestant Church in 
Ireland, the English people them- 
selves have been reduced to beg- 

ary. These things are now seen 
‘by all men of sense. And, when 
we consider what must naturally 


be, aa to Ireland, the 
Pot t the 
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James and Pirraway, charged 
with killing a@ gamekeeper of 
LORD CHURCHILL. I beg 
the reader to look at the whole of 
this trial; to observe, that the 
«“ Crown” objected to three of the 
Jury first called; to observe the 
evidence; the way of life of the 
principal witnesses ; to look at the 
summing-up; to think of the awtul 
sentence; and to observe what 
the poor fellow, James, said with 
regard to the verdict and the sen- 
tence '!——I shall return to this 
subject another time; but, even 
now, pray, reader, only think of 
‘the state of a country, where the 
people of the same village are 
divided into “ keepers and poach- 
ers!” Only think of the horrid 
stute of things, when a part of 
every hamlet are kept as spies on 
the other part! Some one may 
say, (as some have said); why, 
faen, did you oppose Mr. Worr- 
tey’s Bill? For many reasons; 
but, above all others, because it 
left the horrid power of tran3port- 
ing for night-poaching. In short, 
that Bill only gave the horrid 
Squirearchy what was expected to 
be a monopo!; of the sale of game! 

What, then, do the Corron- 
Lonps pray: that this sort of 
FREEDOM may be gained b 
Spanish America? Is it for this 
and such like blessings that “ S:- 
mon Bortvar” is fighting ? If it 
be, a gibbet a thousand feet high, 
would be still below the merits of 
Siow Bortvar! In short, what 
ermmmal audacity those must have, 
what shameless monsters those 
must’ be, who can affect to “ /a- 
ment the enslaved state” of the 
Spanish Americans, while it is 
notorious that about a third part 
vol the numerous and spacious 
»gaols in England are occupied by 
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men, who, in some way or other, 
have committed the crime of taking, 
or attempting to take, wtld ani- 
mals! Go, base miscreants: cry 
out for Smion Boxivar and free- 
dom: and keep your mouths shut 
on the subject of the two women 
in Suffolk, who are now in gaol 


for three months each, for treading 


upon five pheasants’ eggs! Baw), 
you base curs, for Simon Bout- 
var; but say not a word about 
poor James and Pirraway !—I 











shall return to this ce Sebo sub- 
ject as soon as I possibly can. 


The Third Paper, inserted be- 
low, is that most curious document, 
omar the other day, in the 

lornixc Curonic ze, relating to 


| the affair of Franks and. Ken- 


prick. J, of course, ‘have no 
knowledge of the facts. I merely 
copy the article; and shall be 
happy (if the parties, or either of 





them, wish it) to publish any ex- 

lanation that may be necessary. 

pon the supposition that the facts 
be true, | beg the Curontcce to 
accept of my best thanks for the 
publication. When I go into Sur- 
rey again. [ will inquire into this 
matter. ‘I take this opportunity 
of observing, that, when we con- 


y\sider the matchless Chronicle’s 


circulation, the publiciare greatly 





indebted to it for its powerful and 
unwearied exertions with 

to the ‘‘ UNPAID magistracy, 
who can send a woman to.gaol for 
three months for crushing ‘five 
pheasants’ eggs. The CnrownicLe 
— rer nea ——. 
or more than (wenty years, we 
been laining ot the continual 
mcrease that the Parliament were 
making to the already tremendous 
powers of those “‘ UNPAID” per- 








sons, I have, a hundred’ time’, 
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and, too, more than seventeen 
years ago, complained, that they 
were fast taking away all the pow- 
ers of the twelve judges. How- 
ever, the Chronicle has now en- 
tered the ranks ; and a most able 
ally it is. To show, however, 
that even the most watchful are 
sometimes off their guard, the 
Curonicie was quite in despair, 
because the Lords threw out the 
“ County Court Bill!” Good 
God! If that Bill had passed, it 
would have placed the bed of every 
labouring man at the mercy of the 
Sharp-shins of the Chandler’s- 
shop! And, only think of the 
*“ UNPAID,” perched up upon 
a bench as judges in actions of 
debt! Actions, observe, reaching 
the bed, and even the shirt, of 
every labouring man in the king- 
dom! Does the Chronicle think 
that Sharp-shins would not very 
well know whether his debtor 
were a poacher! God Almighty’ 
The. country would have been 

ite a hell, if this law had passed. 
Doubtless, Lorp AttHorpP in- 
tended no such thing: but, this 
Bill really seemed to aim the last 
murderous blow at English la- 
bourers. 

However, with this one. over- 
sight, the Chronicle has rendered 
noble services in respect to this 
interesting matter of the ‘“ UN- 
PAID.” And, now, will the Editor 
of the Chronicle be so obliging as 
to tell me “* WHAT’S WATT”? 
I, of late, hear a great deal about 
IT ; but, for the lite of me, I can- 
not make out what this Wait IS. 
There was a WATT in Edinbo- 
rough, who, in, the early part of 
the French revolution, having been 
a SPY, and hanged others, was 
finally hanged himself. The heroes 
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one of these days, name, and wilb 
give the history of that whole trans. 
action ; for, it never ought to be 
forgotten. However, what I want 
to get at now, are the following 
facts: Who this mighty Warr is? 
Where he was born? Where he 
died? What he did, that all this 
noise is attempted to be made 
about him? What good he did to 
this country, or to any part. of 
mankind? For what cause praise 
is bestowed upon him ! The truth 
is, a very beautiful article, which 
will be found in this Register, and 
which I have taken from a Man- 
chesier paper, tells me, that this 
was a ‘“ steam”-man; a “‘ valve’’s 
man ; a“ horse-power” man, Howe 
ever, I should really like to have 
the above particulars; for, until I 
heard De: Dinnsien.aties Crown 
and Anchor, talk about the. honour 
that Scotland possessed ‘in the 
** wide-spread fame of her own ime 
** mortal WATT;” until that.mo- 
ment, so help me God, I never 
heard or read of this Warr, or of 
any Warr but the spy-traitor. So 
that, if his fame had spread so wide, 
I must have lived in some most 
cursedly obscure corner of, the 
world? Perhaps the noise I was 
making myself prevented me from 
hearing of the noise of “ Scot- 
land's own Watt,” At any rate, 
I never did hear even of his name. 
And, I should now, be glad to 
know, who it was, that advised the 
King to give five hundred pounds 
towards a monument for this man. 
He must haye been, persuaded to 
do such a thing, His good taste, 
his sense of propriety, his sense of 
dignity, would. I am satisfied, if 


left to work their natural effect, 


have restrained His Majesty, from 





who employed that WATT, | will, 
| 


giving his countenance to a thing 
hich will end in being the scorn 
L2 
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of the country. However, let me 
have answers to the above ques- 
tions; and particularly an answer 
to this question: “ What Wait 
did, to give him a claim to public 
« gratitude and applause?” When 
I have a distinct answer to this 
question, 1 shall be able to esti- 
mate the merits of the man. In 
the meanwhile, the author of the 
Letter above alluded to (and which 
will be found further on in the 
Register) has touched a tender 

art of our friend, the Chronicle. 

he profound Patties, M. P. 
says, you see, that WATT made 
‘* hundreds of thousands of human 
beings start into life.” The devil 
hedid! Well ; but, what will Maz- 








Tavs, Scarvert, and the Curo- 
nicLE say tothis? Here is re- 
dundant population with a ven- 
geance. Why, this Warr, if 
such were his exploits, ought to 
be scratched out of his grave 
by Matruus and Scarvetir and 
he Cuxonictie, and to have his 
bones and hair and nails stewed 
in one of his steamers, This 
Mr. Puicures appears to be a 
very PROFOUND person: aye, got 
it, got it all in the Collective! 
It seems impossible to belong to 
that body, even for the shortest 
riod, without imbibing a part at 
east of that deepness for which its 
Members are so famous! 


Straw Priar.— Now, Jews, 
have at you! This is the last year 
that you will send to Italy the 
food and raiment of the English 
labourers. I hear very good ac- 
counts as to the harvesting of the 
straw this year. I have had a 
—— of straw sent me, and 
also of plat, which, if I had doubt- 
ed before, would have put the 
matter beyona all doubt. 


328 
P.S. I should now like to re- 


ceive proposals from any persons 
ready to undertake platting. I 
mean persons in the Country; for 
[ will employ no platter in the 
WEN. It seems odd to me, that 

ople of landed property, in 
Hettiordshire and edfordshire, 
do not induce the women to take 
up this Coblett-Plat. The other 
must wholly fall. It must go out 
of use altogether. Why, then, 
not point out to the platters the 
prudence of changing the sort of 
plat? However, the thing will 
work along itself. Interest will, 
in time, do all that we want done. 
I shall, I trust, have myself, to 
give to our women and children 
the means of having many a good 
meal; and which means they 
could have only from this source. 
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NAMES 
Of the Members of the Committee. 


(Votes, fol. 499, of 1823.) 











Thomas Spring Rice | Lord Oxmantown 

Henry Goulburn | Knox 

Sir John Newport | Dawson 

Hon. V. Fitzgerald | Meade Smith 

D. B. Courtenay Forde 

James Abercrombie | Brownlow . 

Charles Grant Steward (of Tyrone) 

John Smith Maxwell 

Villiers Sir A. Chichester 

Wellesley Daly 

Grattan French : 

Calcraft Denis Browne 

Sir H. Parnell James Browne 

Barry Peter Browne 

Fitzgibbon Wilmot Horton 

Wilberforce Ricardo 

Hutchinson Thomas Courtenay? 

F. Buxton White 

G. Lamb Rumbold 

Agar Ellis Wells, 
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Kingdom called Ireland, with 
a view to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the Funds of Private 
Individuals and Associations, 
for their Employment in useful 
and productive Siete and to 
report their Observations and 
Opinion thereupon to The 
House; and who were empow- 
ered to report the Minutes of 
the Evidence taken before 
them ;—Have, pursuant to the 
Order of The House, inquired 
into the Matter to them referred ; 
and have agreed upon the fol- 


lowing Report: 


Ix executing the duties imposed 
upon them by the order of The 

ouse, Your Committee have ad- 
verted to the course followed by a 
Committee, appointed in 1819, 
for the purpose of considering the 
same subject, and have directed 
their attention to the state of the 
labouring Classes in Ireland, and 
the means of employing those 
classes in useful and productive 
labour. Following the example 
of the Committee of 1819, they 
have not felt that they have ex- 
ceeded the limits of their duty, in 
inquiring into the efforts already 
made to F deer the employment 
of the Peasantry, in examining 
various suggestions for the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
people, and in considering the im- 
pediments which check and re- 
strain the development of indus- 
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quence of the events . 
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and which led to the appropriation 
of large sums, voted by the legis- 
lature, and subscribed by indivi- 
duals, for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing, if not of averting, that famine 
and disease, which had extended 
to so alarming a degree in many 
districts in Ireland. The expen- 
diture of the large sums placed at 
the disposal of Government and 
of charitable societies, necessarily 

roduced a close investigation 
into the condition of the people of 
Ireland, the causes of their dis- 
tress, and the best means of re- 
lieving them ; and as the result of 
these inquiries furnishes impor- 
tant information upon the subject 
more immediately before Your 
Committee, they have felt it their 
duty to refer to the papers laid 
before Parliament during the pre- 
sent session, respecting the appro- 
priation of the public grants, and 
to examine the individuals con- 
nected with the principal charita- 
ble association, for the relief of 
distress in Ireland. In taking 
this course, the object of Your 
Committee has been, to obtain in- 
formation from those individuals, 
who were best qualified to: judge, 
of the nature and the extent, and 
the causes of the ealamity, which, 
during the year 1820, afflicted a 
considerable portion of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland. 


In the early part of the month 
of May 1822, a public meeting 
was held in the city of London, for’ 
the purpose of raising subscrip- 


last | tions for the relief of the distress. 
L pres. jin Ireland. ~ A committee of gen- 





was appointed for the pur- 
of distributing the sums sub- 
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of in like manner by the govern- | dents in Ireland, who in many in- = va 
ment of ireland. The Districts| stances held back unexpended, r & 
in which the distress was found to | and at the disposal of the donors, A A 
be most urgeut, were the follow- | considerable sums, the necessity ' is 
ing :-— of distributing which seemed to aa 
Acreble | them to have ceased. Itis satis- ae f- 
Population. Contents. | ,. . ite 
Cork .. .... ++ «702,000... 1,048,800 | factory to think that the sums. so ¥ 
Kerry ..ss0++ 205,000...... 647,650 | liberally contributed appear’ to q 
Limerick Desens aoe have been granted on rational ' ; 
Seay oar oD. 2. «790600 | Principles, and tohave been fairly t 
MAIS, focus 127/000... .. 247,150 | and justly appropriated by the in- 
Leitrim........ 105,000...... 255,950 | dividuals and associatiuns in Ire- 
Roscommon. = re an pnes< sees land, to whose diseretion they were 
dare. +++ +e +2090. 0000. -. =") | confided. It is also satisfactory 
Tipps ead (part) 2 on +e eee to find that the most lively feelings 


Limerick city ,. 
Galway town ,, 


66,000 
26,000 


2,907,000 5,544,650 


It would thus appear, that the 
distressed districts were equal in 
extent to one-half of the superficial 
contents of all Ireland; and al- 
thongh Your Committee have not 
sufficient means of judging what 
were the actual FA ie of people 
receiving relief, yet if the returns 
made by Mr. Killally, the engineer 
employed by Government, with 
respect to the county of Clare, be 
accurate, and that the numbers 
stated by that gentleman be as- 
sumed as the basis of calculation, 
it would appear that considerably 
more than one-half of the entire 
population of the distressed dis- 
tricts depended upon charitable 
assistance for their support. The 
sums distributed through the cit 
of London Committee amounted to 
nearly 300,000/. and furnished 
means in co-operation with Go- 
vernment to continue the neces- 
cary reliefull the monthof August; 

it is worthy of observation, 
that the cessation of remittances 
was not the act of the Committee 
in London, but was called for and 
recommended by their correspon- 
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of gratitude seem to have been 
excited by this benevolent inter- 
position, which it is to be hoped 
will tend to unite the two parts. of 
the empire by the strong ties.of we! 
sympathy and obligation. ia 
The nature of the late distress ei 
in Ireland was peculiar. In_ the .¥ 
districts to which Your Committee . 
have already adverted, the pota- 
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toe crop, which furnishes the ge- J 
neral food of the Peasantry, had | 
failed; but there was no want.of 








food of another description for the 
support of human life. On the 
contrary, the crops of grain had 
been far from deficient, and the 
prices of corn and of oatmeal 
were very moderate, The export 
of grain from ports within the dis- 
tressed districts of Ireland, was 
considerable, during’ the entire 
period from May. to August, infi- 
exceeding the imports. dur- 
ing that period; and those district 
in the south and west. presen 
the remarkable example of. 
sessing a surplus of fo 
we pore pas ba a aff 
rom actual want, ne meric 
ous patience of the Peasantry 

under the pressure of want, ishere 
not undeserving of; tte and 
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may therefore be said to have 
proceeded less from the want of 
food itself, than from the want of 
adequate means of purchasing it ; 
or, in other words, from the want 
of profitable employment. Insome 
districts,.as at Clonekelty (Cork), 
where the potatoe crop failed, but 
where some part of the population 
was employed in manufacturing 
indusiry, no individual engaged 
in the linen trade is said to have 
had occasion to receive relief. 
This peculiarity in the character 
of the Jate distress in Ireland, ap- 
pears to Your Committee to have 
arisen from the entire dependance 
of the Peasantry upon the tood 
raised by themselves, “When the 
produce of the peasant’s potatoe 
ground fails, they are unaccus- 


‘tomed to have recourse to markets, 
‘and indeed they seem rarely to 
Shave the means of purchasing. 


The potatoe crop is also very va- 
riable and uncertain ; nor can the 
surplus of one harvest be reserved 
to supply any deficiency in a sub- 
sequent year. From the weight 
and bulk of potatoes, there are 
great difficulties in the’ way of 
transport, and these difficulties 
produce great disproportion be- 
tween the prices in one district and 
those in a district immediately 
adjoining. 

The individuals employed _b 
Government to execute thé task’ 
them, seem to have 
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from less correct. views this reso~ 
lution was deviated from, the most 
immediate ill consequences appear 
to have ensued. Your Committee 
cannot too strongly state their a 
probation of this principle ; relief 
purely gratuitous can sellom in 
any ease be given without consi- 
derable risk and inconvenience ; 
but in Ireland, where it is more 
peculiarly important to discourage 
habits of pauperism and of indo- 
lence, and where it is the obvious. 
policy to excite.an independent 
spirit of industry, and tu induee 
the Peasantry to rely upon them- 
selves and their own exertions for 
their support, it is obvious that 
gratuitous relief can never be 
given without leading to must mis- 
chievous consequences. Any sys- 
tem of relief therefore, however 
benevolently intended, which leads 
the Peasantry to depend upon the 
interposition of others rather than: 
upon their own labour, cannot but: 
repress all those exertions of in- 
dustry which are essentially ne- 
cessary to the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes. 
Your Committee have the satis-. 
faction to think, that the. relief 
given in 1822 was not only effec- 
tual for its object, but wisely and 
economically . administered ; ane. 








|in confirmation of their opinion 
, po upon only refer to the report. 
fof 1 
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and calamitous to the greatest de- 
gree. An intelligent Scotch agri- 
culturist, who visited Ireland du- 
ring the last year, alleges, “ That 
‘«‘ a large portion of the Peasantry 
“ Jivein a state of misery of which 
‘‘ he could have formed no con- 
“ ception, not imagining that any 
“human beings could exist im 
“ such wretchedness. Their cabins 
*“ scarcely contain an article that 
«* can be called furniture ; in some 
* families there are no such things 
“‘as bed-clothes, the peasants 
‘«« showed some fern, and a quan- 
“tity of straw thrown over it, 
“upon which they slept in their 
‘“‘ working clothes, yet, whenever 
“ they had a meal of potatoes they 
“ were cheerful; the greater part 
“he understood to drink nothing 
“ but water.” This statement ap- 
pears confirmed by the testimon 
of many of the witnesses exami- 
ned betore Your Committee, who 
agree not only in this melanchol 
‘description of the condition of a 
considerable portion of the Irish 
— but agree also in attri- 
uting it to the total want of em- 
ley tere in which they are left. 
n some parts of the country one 
half of the entire population are 
stated to he without employment, 
in others the proportion is said to 
be still greater; and all the wit- 
nesses examined agree in attribut- 
ing, to a considerable degree, the 
turbulent spirit of the peasantry 
and their excesses to this cause. 
At Clonakilty, in the county of 
Cork, where the linen manufac. 
ture has been introduced, tran- 
ae is stated to have prevailed. 
The County of Mayo, where yarn 
and linens to a considerable ex. 
tent are manufactured, the public 
peace has not been endangered. 
One barony in the county of 
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Kerry .bas been uniformly the 
least disturbed, and in that barony 
alone has manufacturing industry 
been carried to any extent. In 
the neighbourhood of Waterford 
‘no shade of disturbance has ex- 
“isted, the peasantry having a 
‘ steady market for their labour, 
“whilst in parts of Cork, where 
‘* the people are to a considerable 
“degree unemployed, the most 
‘‘ dangerous combinations against 
* the jaws, and the most violent 
“attacks upon property have 
“ lately taken place ;” and yet in 
those very districts Your Commit- 
tee have been informed on the 
authority of a civil engineer of 
eminence, “ that he very soon 
“ pacified the country by an ex- 
“ tended employment of the peo- 
“ple in opening a new line of 
ave 
this information adding from him- 
self, “ that if employment could 


y|* be made sufficiently extensive, 


“he doubted not that the turbu- 
‘‘lent habits of the population 
* would be abandoned.” When, 
in addition to these expressions of 
opinion, the improved condition 
and tranquillity of the north of 
Ireland, where the linen manufac- 


ture prevails, is contrasted with the _ 


wretchedness of the south, Your 
Committee cannot refuse admit- 
ting the immediate connexion 
existing between employment and 
peace, as well as between want of 
useful occupation and turbulence. 

It is the opinion of Your Com- 
mittee, that there exists in the 


minds of the lea oes “anx- 
iety for labore. The easantry 
of the south and west quit their 
homes at particular times of the 
ona in search of employment. 

r. Nimmo, the civil engineer, 
when examined before the Com- 
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mittee of 1819, stated, that many 
hundredsof the peasantry of Kerry, 
had willingly hired themselves as 
labourers in the neighbouring 
county of Limerick at tourpence 
a-day ; and a member of the Com- 
mittee has stated, that he has 
known many of the peasantry of 
Kerry to quit their homes in search 
of employment, “ offering to work 
‘“‘for the merest subsistence that 
‘** could be obtained, at the lowest 
‘* possible rate of wages, for two- 
** pence a-day, in short, for any 
‘< thing that would purchase food 
** enough to keep them alive dur- 
“ing the ensuing twenty-four 
‘‘ hours.” When able to obtain 
labour by contract, or by task as it 
is called, the Peasantry are fre- 
quently known to overwork them- 
selves, in a manner injurious to 
their health. The inhabitants of 
those peninsulas of the south-west 
of Ireland which are washed by 
the Atlantic, carry the sea ore and 
the calcareous sands of the coast 
many miles inland; and in some 
cases where the mountains are 
steep, and roads have not as yet 
been opened, these manures are 
carried two or three miles inland 
on the backs of the Peasantry. 
From these facts, Your Committee 
have every reason to conclude, 
that so far from being uniformly 
inactive and idle, the peasantry of 
Ireland have a coeabebibie anx- 
iety to procure employment. 
arious causes have been re- 
ferred to, by the witnesses exa- 
mined before Your Committee, as 
being sufficient to account for the 
want of employment in Ireland. 
the nearest cause may be 
traced to the rapid increase of the | 


population: In 1695, the po- 
polation was @alculated to ‘be 
034,102 ; in 1781, 2,010,221 ; 
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in 1791, 4,200,000; in 1804, 
5,400,000 ; and in 1821, nearly 
7,000,000. The productions of 
industry have not increased in the 
same ratio, and the demand for 
labour has considerably dimi- 
nished, if compared with the num~-- 
ber of persons seeking for a 
ment. Various causes of a local 
and temporary nature have con- 
tributedto increase the population, 
and to diminish the natural means 
of employing the people; these 
are adverted to in the evidence. 
During the war, the high prices of 
corn and the effect of the free 
trade in corn, produced by the Act 
of 1806, gave a stimulus to the ex- 
tension of arable husbandry. The 
corn exports of Ireland increased 
to an extent which has frequently 
been noticed in Parliament. Dar- 
ing the same period, partly from 
political motives in ee to the 
number of freeholders, and partly 
from the ease with which high 
rents were paid forland, an extra- 
ordinary subdivision of farms took 
place. Many of the evils of Ire- 
land, moral_and political, as well 
as the depressed state of the Pea 
santry, may, in the judgment of 
Your Committee, be traced to the 
mischievous and frequently frau- 
dulent multiplication of the elective 
franchise. This subject is highly 
deserving of the notice, if not of the 
interposition ef the legislature. In 
an extensive district in the Queen’s 
County, (the Barony of Portena- 
hineh,) containing 1,187, farms, 
1,029 appears not to exceed twenty 
acres in extent, and 540 are under 
five acres each. Since the depres- 
sion of the prices of agricultural’ 
produce, the necessity of consoli- 
dating many small, into one 
greater farm, seems to be gene- 
rally admitted and acted upon; 
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and much of arable land has been 
laid down for the purpose of rear- 
ing and fattening cattle, as well as 
for dairy. 
system may ultimately be benefi- 
cial, and thatit was actually ne- 
cessary to prevent the indefinite 
subdivision of land, before in pro- 
gress, may be admitted ; but the 
first effect of the alteration has 
been to make a sudden change in 
the peasant’s mode of life, depriv- 
ing many of their former homes, 
and making it extremely difficult 
for them to obtain a new habita‘ion. 
The districts to which this observa- 
tion refers will be found by re- 
ference to the evidence. Another 
cause of the diminution of employ- 
ment arises from the effect of the 
fall of prices onthe gentry of the 
country. The fixed. payments to 
which many of the landholders of 
{reland are subjected, partly trom 
improvident habits, and partly 
from the peculiar system of ma- 
naging land, by granting and tak- 
ing leases for long terms in that 
country, are greater than can be 
found in any other part of the em. 
pire. These fixed payinents, whe- 
ther in the shape of head-rents, or 
interest on incumberances, are, to 
a considerable extent remitted to 
England. The alteration of the 
value of money has made> these 
fixed payments bear a greater pro- 
portion to the whole income of the 
country than they did during the 
war, and consequently, the balance 


remaining for the subsistence of 


the resident gentry has propor- 
tionably diminished. From this 
reduction of income a reduced 
employment of the people has ne- 
cessarily proceeded, 

have been discharged 
distress of the higher ¢ 
reacted toa cons 


upon the lower, 


Labourers 
, and the 
lasses has 
iderable extent 
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That this alteration of 












The want of capital seems to. 
to be generally referred to .as the 
principal cause of the reduced 
means of employing the people ; 
and this complaint of want. of 
capital is generally accompanied 


by a statement, that capital might 
in Ireland be profitably invested. 
Assuming this position to be cor- 
rect, Your Committee were na- 
turally led to inquire into the 
causes which impeded the invest- 
ment of British capital in Ireland, 
if thatinvestment could take place 
with profit. All the witnesses exa- 
mined imputed this difficulty of 
inducing British capitalists to in- 
vest their money in Ireland, to 
the disturbances which have un- 
fortunately prevailed in that coun- 
try, by which an impression has 
been to a considerable extent pro- 
duced, that property is insecure in 
those districts where disturbances 
have prevailed. 

The want of capital in Ireland 
is shown by the wretched descrip- 
tion of implements, used both in 
domestic manufactures and in agri- 
culture, as well as by the general 
deficiency even of such imple- 
ments as the poverty of the people 
enables them to employ. The 
ploughs, carts, harrows, are gene- 
rally of the rudest description, 
though, when improved models 
have been given, there has evinced 
an anxiety on the part of the 
farmers to profit by the experience 
and information of others, so far 
as was. consistent, with former 
habits and extreme poverty. The 
same want of capital has led to a 
payment of wages, not im money, 
but by allowances in amount, al- 


ways less satisfactory to the Pea-: 


santry, because it gives them a 


telligible mode of ascertaining that 
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less immediate reward. for their: 
industry, and a less clear and ine: 
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they are dealt with fairly. This’ 
system of paying wages in Amount 
is applied not only to the opera- 
tion of field industry, when it re- 
sults perhaps necessarily from the 

verty of the people of Ireland, 
but it is stated to extend itself in 
some districts, to the execution of 
public works, by grand jury pre- 
sentment. It appears from the 
report of Mr. Nimmo, ‘ that the 
‘* repairs of roads are carried on 
** by a class of persons who make 
‘¢ a trade of it, as a market for the 
‘¢ labour of their poorer tenantry ; 
“the latter are not, properly 
“‘ speaking, paid for what work 
“they do, but have the Amount 
“of the presentment allowed by 
“‘their landlords, as a_ set-off 
‘* against the rent of their hold- 
‘*‘ ings.” The observations of Mr. 
Nimmo, on the subject of the exe- 
cution of grand jury presentments, 
are well deserving of the atten- 
tion of the House; and it being 


admitted, that if the wages of 


Jabour were paid in money, the 
labour would be more cheaply 
purchased, and more cheerfully 
and efficiently given, Your Com- 
mittee cannot but express a hope 
that a system of read y-money pay- 
ment might be intruduced, so far 
as the public works of the cot; 
are concerned. This system ope- 
rates, no less as a discouragement 
to the reduction of rents, but as an 
increase to the amount of local 
burthens. The present-amount of 
grand jury levies would, under a 
system of read y-money payments, 
give more extended employment, 
and effect objects of greater pub- 
lic utility; or if the amount of 
‘work to be performed remained 
the same, a reduction in. the 
amount of the local burthens 
would necessarily take’ place. | 
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Your Committee may be here 
allowed to remark, that it appears, 
that under the present system of 
grand jury laws, the demand for 
labour on the public roads gene- 
rally occurs at the most inconve- 
nient periods of the year, either 
during the spring work of the 
iarmer, or during his early har- 
vest, or turf season insummer. If 
measures could be adopted to dis- 
tribute this work more judiciously, 
it would tend to equalize the de- 
mand for labour atdifferent periods 
of the year, and to prevent the 
dangerous vicissitudes of an ex- 
tended demand for labour, sudden- 
ly followed by a diminution of the 
means of employment. 
Respecting the effects which 
are likely to flow from the instruc- 
tion of the Peasantry in agricul- 
ture, Youur Committee refer, with 
great satisfaction, to the Evidenee 
on the subject of a school of indus- 
try, established in the county ef 
Wexford, by the exertions of a 
public spirited individual, who, in 
the experiment he has tried, and 
the example he has given, ap- 
pears to have rendered a service 
to his country. Your Committee 
cannot doubt but that similar ef- 


forts made elsewhere.worl* ~~ 

to tl I __ 7 rouse end 
Os 3 : 

o the same beneficial results; and 


when the large sums annual] 
voted, for charitable establish- 
ments and for schools in Ireland 
are considered, Your Committee 
cannot but think that the instruc- 
tion in Industry might be most 
advantageously to the Public 
combined with the instruction of 
letters, and they doubt not:that it 
would produce a diffusion of im— 
proved habits among the people. 
‘Among the various suggestions 
which have been laid before Your 
Committee, one from Mr. Robert 
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Owen, of Lanark, bas attracted so 
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terests of mankind, and the expe- 


much of public attention as to re- | rience of all ages, that it is impos- 


quire particular notice. It has 
been so much canvassed in pub- 
lic, and has excited so much inte- 
rest in Ireland, that Your Com- 
mittee have felt it their duty to 
inquire minutely into its details, | 
and consider the tendency of the; 
principles on which it is founded. 
During the last year, Mr. Owen 
visited a very considerable part| 
of Ireland, and at various places 
explained his plan, both by publi- 
cation and at meetings of the most 
respectable description ; and dur- | 
ing the present session a petition, 
signed by many individuals of rank 
and consideration, has been pre- 
sented to Parliament, praying that 
an experiment might be tried, on 
an enlarged scale, to ascertain | 
how far the suggestions of Mr. 
Owen were applicable practically 


sible to treat this scheme as being 
practicable. Your Committee con- 
cur in the opinion ‘ that a state in 
“which an inequality of condi- 
‘‘ tions offers the natural rewards 
“of good conduct, and inspires 
‘“‘ widely and generally the hopes 
“ of rising and the fear of falling 
“ in society, is unquestionably the 
‘‘ best calculated to develope the 
“ energies and faculties of man, 
‘and is the best suited to the 
‘exercise and improvement of 
‘human virtue. If Mr Owen’s 
‘establishments could be con- 
‘ducted according to his inten- 
“tions, the idle and profligate 
“would be placed in a situation 
‘“‘ equal to that which would be a 
“reward to the industrious and 
“ virtuous.” True it is, that Mr. 
Owen suggests, that under his new 





to the condition of the Irish people. 
The public spirit and benevolence | 
of that gentleman, in thus devoting 
his time and intelligence to the! 
amelioration of the people in a| 
country with which he had no per- | 
sonal connexion, is deserving of | 
every praise; but his plan must 
be discussed with a view to the| 
necessary | at cet resulting 
from its adoption, and not from 
any consideration of his motives | 
in laying it before the public. The 
principles of the plan are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to 
do more than to refer to them in 
general terms; the details will be 
found in the Evidence subjoined 
to this Report. But when it is 
considered, that Mr. Owen’s plan 
is founded upon a principle that a 
state of perfect equality can be 
produced, and can lead to benefi- 
cial consequences, Your Commit- 
tee consider this position so irre- 











eucilable with the nature and in- 


arrangements idleness and profl- 
gacy might be altogether extir- 
pated from society ; but such an 
opinion is one which appears alto- 
gether visionary. Certainly Your 
Committee feel every disposition 
highly to estimate the effects of 
good education and early moral 
habits, but to conceive that any 
‘* arrangement of circumstances” 
can altogether divest man of his 
passions and frailties, as they com- 
prehend principles in themselves 
undeniable, is a result which can 
never be anticipated 

Your Committee will not deny, 
that the combination of individuais 
for mutual support, in establish- 
ments conducted rather on the 
principles adopted at New Lanark, 
than upon those now suggested by 
Mr. Owen, might improve the ha- 
bits of the people in particular 
districts. An economical ex 
diture of food and fuel; the intro- 
duction of scientific improvements 
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applicable to the interior of habi- 
tations ; regular employment, and 
good education, are all important; 
but they must carefully be se- 
parated from the doctrine of com- 
munity of goods and equality of 
profits. It does not appear to Your 
Committee that these causes of 
improvement are in any respect 
exclusively connected with Mr. 
Owen’s plan ; they may flow from 
it so far as that plan comprehends 
those common principles on which 
all society is founded, and trom 
whence all moral or intellectual 
advancement proceeds. With sin- 


‘cere respect therefore for the be- 


nevolence of Mr. Owen, Your 
Committee cannot do otherwise 
than dismiss his plan as impracti- 
cable, except so far as its me- 
chanism tends to the improvement 
of ant establishments, parish 
workhouses, and great schools for 
the education of the lower classes. 
In these respects it might perhaps 
be usefully tried by private indivi- 
duals, though Your Committee 
have not considered it advisable to 
recommend it as a fit subject of 
legislative assistance. 

Your Committee have consider- 


-ed with great pleasure, various 


efforts which have been made for 
the improvement in the condition 
of the people in different parts of 
Ireland. The detailed accounts of 
these experiments, tried with effect 
in the county of Roscommon, at 
Abington in the county of Limerick, 
and in the county of Tipperary, 
will be found in the Evidence; and 
Your Committee cannot but hupe 
that these examples of perse- 
verance and benevolence may be 


. followed and attended with similar 
' ee) effects in other parts of Ire- 


To the extension of the linen 


trade in the south, where it is now 
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in its infancy, Your Committee 
cannot but Jook with the greatest 
solicitude. They concur in the 
opinion of the Committee on the 
Linen Trade, in considering it the 
duty ofthe Linen Board, by “* every 
‘‘ possible means to extend this 
“ manufacture in the south and 
‘« west, for wherever it has obtain- 
“ed a footing, industry, moral 
‘habits, contentment and tran- 
“ quillity have followed.” This 
may in the south and west require 
some artificial encouragement, or 
rather, it may require a removal 
of those difficulties which Lae 
and ignorance produce, and whic 
at present check its introduction 
and extension. The want of im- 
plements is eager felt; the 
want of scutching-mills, and a de- 
fective system of preparing the 
flax, yarn and linen for the market. 
Aid might be given in all these 
respects to the people, not substi- 
tuting. public for private effort, but 
assisting and encouraging the lat- 
ter, and making all public assist- 
ance strictly dependant upon local 
contributions. The good effect of 
Charitable Loans in Ireland, is 
strongly shown in the Evidence. 
These loans might be made ap- 
plicable to the agriculture, the 
fisheries and the manufactures of 
the country, and would become 
instrumental, not only in providing 
the instruments of labour, but in 
diffusing better models throughout 
the distant parts of Ireland, and in 
promoting frugality and a punc- 
tual discharge of engagements. As 
loans must necessarily be locally 
administered through the resident 
gentry and clergy, they would also 

ave the effect of creating or of aug- 
menting the connexion between 
the different classes of mankind, 
so essential to all the best interests 
of society. 
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The continued encouragement 
of the fisheries, the erection of 
iers and the formation of har- 
aaa and the opening of moun- 
tain roads, are subjects of national 
interest; the beneficial conse- 
quences resulting from both are to 
be found minutely set forth in the 
-Minutes. The example of the 
Highland Roads and Bridges is 
-peculiarly applicable to Ireland, 
which will appear on reference to 
the Evidence given on a former 
oceasion by Mr. Telford on this 
‘subject. 
he attention of Government 
having been lately turned to the 
‘subject of emigration, Your Com- 
mittee have been led to examine 
into the particulars of the experi- 
ment about to be tried. They can- 
not but express their approbation 
of the principles on which it has 
been conducted, and their hope 
that it may lead to satisfactory 
results. If it tends to the tran- 


be defended, and they are likewise 
disposed to admit the danger of 
public interference in Ireland, as 
tending to make the people of that 
country look to Government and to 
the legislature for relief, rather 
than to their own industry and 
their own exertions. But in the 
present state of part of that coun- 
try, it may perhaps be questioned 
whether any increased application 
of capital is likely to take place, 
so as to give more active employ- 
ment to the people, until peace and 
tranquillity are fully restored. If, 
as has been suggested, tranquillity 
can best be secured by encourag- 
ing industry among the people, it 
may perhaps be necessary that the 
first step towards the attainment of 
this object should be taken with the 
aid of the public, relying after- 
wards on the operation of natural 
causes. Your Committee would, 
however, strictly adhere to the 
principle of aiding local effort 





quillity of the country, it may lead 
_to the introduction of British capi- 
tal into Ireland ; and it may also, 
in an extent much more confined, 
though more direct, promote some 
slight additional demand for labour 
in the parts of Lreland from 
whence the emigrants are taken. 
The attention of the Irish gentry 
may be advantageously called to 
this snbject, and the evidence 
which has been given before Your 
Committee will be read with the 
greatest interes!. The facility with 
which individuals may be assisted 
in obtaining establishments in the 
colonies, and the consequences to 
which it may lead, are both worth y 
of consideration. 

Your Committe are aware, that 
according to many of the received 
principles of political science, all 
artificial encouragements to indus- 
ity and production are difficult to 








only. But wherever works can be 
undertaken, which on the fullest 
investigation are considered to be 
of real utility, and of such magni- 
tude as to exceed the ordinary 
local resources; and where such 
security can be offered as to pro- 
tect the public from eventual loss, 
Your Committee consider, that 
some assistance may wisely be 
given by the nation to stimulate 
private exertions. 

The necessity of passing a ge- 
neral Drainage Bill has been 
stated in the Report of 1819; in 
this opinion Your Committee fully 
coincide, and trust that such, a 
measure may be introduced into 
Parliament during the earliest part 
of the next session. 

From the lateness of the period 
at which Your Committee. were 
appointed, they have not been able 





to investigate the subject as fully 
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as they could wish, but they trust 
they may be allowed to resume 
their labours early in the next ses- 
sion. They cannot, however, con- 
clude without again expressing 
their opinion, that the employment 
of the people of Ireland, and the 
improvement of their moral con- 
dition, is essentially necessary to 
the peace and tranquillity of that 
Island as well as to the general 
interests of the United Kingdom. 
16 July 1823. 





OXFORD ASSIZES. 
Friday Evening, July 30th, 1824. 
(Before Mr. Justice Park.) 


Murder of Lord Churchill’sGamekeeper. 


HENRY PITTAWAY, aged 25 
years, and WILLIAM JAMES, aged 
48 years, were indicted for having, 
on the 15th June last, wilfully and 
maliciously shot at, and murdered, 
Janies Millin, a gamekeeper of Lord 
Churchill, at the torestof Wychwood, 
in the parish of Hailey, in the same 
county. 

Mr. Justice Park stated to the 
Jury that this case was likely to oc- 
cupy a great portion of their time, he 
therefore recommended them to re- 
tire for aquarter of an hour, and take 
refreshment, before it commenced. 
The Jury thanked his Lordship, and 
having done so, and returned into 
Court, the prisoners were placed at 
the bar. They were both dressed in 
drab coats, light buff waitcoats, and 
corduroy breeches. The younger pri- 
soner appeared quite unembarrassed ; 
the elder was a little agitated. On 
the Jury being impanelled, three of 
them were objected to on the part of 
the Crown, and they retired, and 
three others were called. The pri- 
soners pleaded Not Guilty. 

Maps and plans of the place where 
the murder was perpetrated were pro- 
duced by the Counsel for the Crown; 
they were very large, and nearly co- 
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Park, previous to the trial, examined 
them very carefully. 

Mr. Taunton, the King’s Counsel, 
opened the prosecution... He said the 
prisoners stood charged with the most 
serious offence of which human laws 
could take cognizance. Before he 
laid the particulars of this serious 
case before them, he warned them 
against attending to any thing they 
had heard out of Court, It was a 
principle of law that persons accused 
should be convicted or acquitted upon 
the facis only that were elicited on 
their trial, The prisoners were-in- 
dicted tor the wilful murder of James 
Millin, and when he had laid before 
them the facts which he was_in- 
structed, his witnesses would prove, 
they could come to no other decision 
than that the unfortunate individual 
had been murdered, It would be then 
their province to say, if the prisoners 
at the bar, or either of them, had 
committed this murder; and if he 
should lay befure them such evidence 
as could leave no doubt on their minds 
of the guilt of the prisoners, , they 
would by their verdict pronounce 
them guilty. The deceased was oc- 
casionally employed as an assistant 
keeper in Wychwood Forest. On the 
15th of June he was found, bya per- 
son named Young, lying on the 
ground in the forest, having been 
wounded by two balls shot from a 
gun. One of the balls slightly wound 
ed him, and the other severely, in 
one of his thighs. Young: was at- 
tracted to the spot by the moaning of 
the deceased, and immediately went 
to him, and got assistance. It would 
be clearly proved that two balls were 
fired. He should also shew that the 
tracks of the persons who committed 
this murder were distinctly seen; and 
if two persons joined in this horrid 
deed, and only one fired the pistol, 
they were in law equally guilty. He 
should prove that, about half an-hour 
before the gun was fired, the prison- 
ers were seen together; that a short 
time before, the deceased passed b 
the house of Pittaway,and that Pi 
taway followed him, and soon after 





vered the council table. Mr. Justice 


wards Pittaway and James “were 
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seen together ina potatoe-field, which | 
they crossed, and passed into the fo- 
rest, through Fast-field gate. From 
that place to the spot where the de- 
ceased was wounded was 953 yards, 
a distance that a person might walk 
in about 20 minutes, This was about 
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8 o'clock. In ten minutes after, a 
gun was fired by the brother of the 
deceased at a rabbit; and it would be 
important for the Jury to pay every 
attention to the evidence of the 
person who fired this gun. In 
ten minutes afierwards a second 
gun was fired, the report of which 
was louder than the former. This 
report was heard by Joseph Millin, 
but he heard no cry or groan. He 
proceeded towards the spot from 
whence he believed the report pro- 
ceeded, and saw the two prisoners in 
company. He had a conversation 
with them, and James asked him if 
he had fired! He replied he had not, 
but he heard some one else fire. 
James then asked him if he had 
heard any one cry “* Murder!” he 
said he had not; and James said, 
“we were standing by the Milking- 
stile, (950 yards from the spot where 





the deceased was shot), and heard a 
shot fired in Hensgrove, and heard a 
cry of niurder, and we thought it was 
the cry of your brother jem.” It 
their account was true, they had 
passed by the place from whence the 
cry had proceeded. The deceased's 
brother left them, and they walked 
away; he, however, thought proper 
to watch their motions, and he saw 
them go to 4 gap, from which. they 
could have a view of the jeclaet 
who was lying in a dying state. His 
brother went on, and found the de- 
ceased in the situation in which he 
(Mr. Taunton) had described. He 
was carried to Souuthmore Lodge 
and died ia half an hour afterwards. 
In the course of that evening, the 
prisoners were at the Hit or Miss 
public-house, There were persons 
named Rawley and Sims at the house 
at the time, and the prisoners said 
that James Millin had been shot in 
the woud ;' that they stood by East- 











hill gate, and heard the cry of * Mur- 
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der!” that they went to the spot and 
found the deceased wounded; that 
they carried him to the Lodge, but 
he was not dead. ‘This conversation 
touk place at twelve o’clock on the 
night of the murder. He ought also 
to observe, that the prisoner Pittaway 
had said to different persons on the 
night in question, that he should go 
early to bed; but instead of his doing 
so, he was seen out, at one time with 
a brown frock on,,and at another time 
without one. It would be also proved 
that Pittaway had a gun which took 
to pieces. He (Mr. ‘launton) should 
now Jay before the Jury the admis- 
sions made by the prisoner James to 
a witness named Sims. James said, 
that he and Piftaway were- near to 
the East-hill gate, and saw a man 
running down the riding; that they 
heard a sigh in the cover, and went 
to the spot;'and saw the deceased ly- 
ing on the. ground. He (James) said 
to the deceased, where is the gun? 
The deceased replied, I have not got 
one. He also said the poachers had 
shot him. If (said the Learned 
Counsel) these men had been up to 
the deceasecdi before his brother ar- 
rived on the spot, why did they leave 
him and.go qway to the spot where 
the deceased’s brother first saw them? 
Why did they not remain with him, 
and render him assistance, had not 
guilt induced them to go away? The 
gun ‘of Pittaway, after the murder, 
was removed by his wife to the house 
of a woman where it was cleaned, 
and afterwards brought back again. 
It was important that a ball should 
have been found within eight yards 
of the body of the deceased, which 
ball corresponded with a mould found 
in Pittaway’s house. The gun of 
James was taken to the house of a 
witness named Sims, and it was 
found to be loaded with three balls. 
The Learned Counsel then related 
certain declarations of James before 
and after his apprehension. To shew 
that the prisoner James entertained 
revengeful feelings towards the de- 
ceased, he should state, that a man 
named Bayliss, that was an assistant 
to the deceased, who was keeper of 
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the forest, had preferred against 
James a charge of stealing venison, 
and James subsequently declared, 
that he would as soon shoot the de- 
ceased’s head off as he would take 
off the head of a fly. Pittaway had 
also declared, that he should not 
mind killing Millin if there was no- 
body by at the time, and that murder 
would he done in the trorest this sum- 
mer. The prisoner James had also 
said, “ Revenge is sweet; let the 
Lord repay it.””. He called upon the 
Jury to consider the facts with the 
utmost attention, and decide accord- 
ing to the evidence brought before 
them with a deliberation due to the 
importance of the subject. 

Edw. Barnes: I was at work ina 
potatoe-field on the evening of the 
15th of June. About eight o'clock 
I saw both prisoners there, when I 
went away. They were walking 
towards the forest.. In half an hour 
afterwards I heard the report of a 
gun. It was in the direction of Hens- 
grove Forest 

Cross-examined by Mr, Curwoop: 
The prisoners reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hensgrove Forest. ‘They 
have worked for me. Pittaway has 
a potatue-field near mine. He was 
looking at his own potatoes. 

Joseph Greenaway: I have some 
potatoes in a field adjoining Not- 
tock’s cottage ; about a quarter past 
eight, on the 15th of June, I saw the 
prisoners there. They went by Not- 
tock’s wall, towards Hensgrove. In 
about ten minutes I heard the re- 
port of a gun, and about the same 
time after | heard another and louder 
report of a gun, as if loaded with ball. 
I have since had conversation with 
James ; on the Monday after the In- 
quest was held at the Lodge, James 
said, “ Revenge is sweet, and let the 
Lord repay it.” 

Jupce: What were you talking 
about ¢ 

Witness: He said he was the 
father of the fatherless; he had 
several poor children, and had been 
intiocently dragged up; and it was 


enough to cut the heart of a stone, 
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Cross-examined: I did not know 
there was any thing particular in 
seeing two men going towards the 
forest; I thought they might be 
going after deer ; they had no guns, 
James had a bill in bis hand, Pitta- 
way had a sleeve-waistcoat on. I 
know a charge of having venison in 
his possession was preferred against 
James:can’tsay he used the expression 
“ Revenge is sweet” in consequence 
of that offence not being proved 
against him. He said the words 
were from the Scripture. 

Henry Juster: 1 keep the Hit or 
Miss public-house; I saw James 
Millin, the deceased, on the 15th of 
June Jast; be caine to my house about 
eight o’clock for an ounce of tobacco. 
Pittaway was at my house afier the 
murder, about twelve o’clock that 
night; Sims and Rawley were there 
alsu; they left together. 

Charlotte James: I know the Hit 
or Miss public-house. On the even- 
ing of the 15th of June, the deceased 
Ppassed my house about eight o’clock, 
and went towards the forest; I saw 
Pittaway ten minutes afterwards go 
into James’s house; he was drest 
in a sleeve waistcoat. 

Thomas Young sworn: On -the 
evening of the 15th of June I was on 
Leyhill Bank, in the Forest of Wych- 
wood. Ata quarter before nine, I 
heard the report of a gun. Instantly 
afterwards [ heard a ‘ spawing” 
noise, which was succeeded by a cry 
of * Murder,” twice. I made to-. 
wards the place the cry came from, 
which was Hensgrove-copse. When 
I got toa gap I stood still, and cried 
out three times; no one answered, 
but I heard a groaning, and went on 
and found James Millin lying on 
the ground, on his back, bleeding ; I 
said to him, For God’s sake, what is 
the matter? but he was unable to 
reply. I raised him by the shoulders 
from the ground, and his head ‘fell 
back as if he was a dying man. I 
then laid him down, and walked 
towards Asterley, to get assistance; 
I walked about a mile, and saw no 
one. In going from the place where 
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I heard the report, to the spot where that; I do not think there was:such 
I found the deceased, I must have acry as murder.” James said that 
been four or five minutes. I re-,“ he heard a shout and a hatloo, and 
turned to the deceased, and saw the|he believed it was my brother Jem 






two prisoners with the murdered 
man, and we carried him to South- 
more Lodge. He died in half an 
hour. When I 
Lodge to go towards Asterley, | 
could have seen persons at the Milk- 
ing - stile-—Cross-examined: If I 
had looked from the spot where | 
stood when the shot was fired, to- 
wards the 
have seen the prisoners had they 
been there. 
[ do not think I looked that way, as 
my attention was directed towards 
the murdered man. After returning 
from Asterley, | found James with 
the deceased, with a bill in his hand, 
and he cut fearn to carry the de- 
deceased upon it to the Lodge, 
Joseph Millin sworn: I am the 
brother of the deceased, and a keeper 
of Wychwood Forest. On the 15th 
of June I was on duty, anid fired at a 
rabbit about half-past eight o’clock, 


it could be. 


“ jt was murder.” I went into Hens-~ 
left Hensgrove 


Milking-stile, I must, 


‘not hear them. 
It is an open space. | 





My gun was loaded with shot only. 
In a quarter of an hour after I fired, 
I heard the report of a gun in the di- 
rection of Hensgrove Coppice; on 
my way home, I thought 1 heard a 
“ halloo,” but I could not make out 
what it was. I passed through the 
corner of the copse, aud looked 
through the hedge into the plain, in 
a manner that | could see others, 
and they could not sce me. | observ- 
ed first one man, and heard a “ hal- 
joo,” and the man walked on towards 
Asterley, and another shortly after 





hv his voice.” I said I did not think 
; 1 think Pittaway said 


rove, and determined to look after 
the men. They did not go towards 
Asterley, but went towards the gap 
where my brother was lying. The 
gap is in a wall. There are three 
other gaps before you come to that. 
I saw they were talking, but could 
They did not stop 
at either of the first three gaps; I 
stood but a very little while before I 
heard a groan, and then acry of mur- 
der; 1 did not know it was my bro- 
ther’s voice; 1 went up to him, and 
seeing him lying in blood, I think I 
said, * Jem, what has happened to 
you?” In about half a minute’ the 
prisoners came up to me and my 
brother. When James came up, he 
said, “ What do you think of it 
now?” TI asked my brother, what 
was the matter, and he said, “ M 

thigh is broken ; [am shot.” I said, 
where is the gun? He said, “ I 
don't know.” I looked on the ground, 
and found a stick, but he had no 
cun; i looked forhis gun,as I thought 
it might be an accident by his own 
gun; I said, “ Jem, are you shot by 
the poachers?” He said, “ Yes, [ 
be.” My brother said, he was look- 
ing out to see them, and he heard 
somebody, and then he was shot. I 
then sent Pittaway to South Lawn 
Lodge, fora brake to carry my bro- 
ther home; Mr. Young and Mr. 


followed him. ‘The men were about | Towsend and others, came up, and 


150 yards from the deceased, 
they walked till they were about 450 
yards distance, 
the hedge, and the prisoners saw me, 
and returned back to meet me. The 
were to the eastward of the bod 


L appeared through | 


anil | carried my brother to the Lodge. On 


the way, he cried out, and complain- 
ed of pain in his belly. At his Tes 


‘quest we put him down, and when 
y|we got to Pricket’s house, he ‘said, 


Q “ 3 2 ° e I 
and the Milking-stile lies west. y If | knew who did the crime, 


met them, and James said, « 
you shot?” IL said, “ Yes.” 
said, “* We heard somehudy halloo ” 


and Pittaway said, “ | thought the 
cry was murder,” 





I replied, “ Not| about four o’clock, 1 went to the:spot 


1! would freely forgive them.” Soon 


Have | after my brother died, I desired: Pit- 


James | 


taway to go to Godwin and his wife, 
and desire them to come up tothe 
Lodge. On the following morning, 
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where my brother was shot. I ex- 
ainined the place, and discovered 
where the person who fired at my 
brother stood. We traced the steps 
of two persons near to the place 
where I found my brother. We 
traced them to the body and from 
thebody. The traces from the body 
were towards the North, forty or fifty 
yards, then a few yards back, and 
then to the west through the cover, 
to Hensgrove Light, where there is an 
opening. We examined the ground, 
and saw where the powder had burn- 
ed the bushes, and found one ball 
had entered the ground, and another 
had hit and rose again. The ball we 
found in the ground was seven yards 
from the body. On the 25th of June 
I searched the house of Pittaway. I 
found a gun and several bullets, a 

wder horn, ten deer slips, and a 

are net. I compared the bullet I 

found in the ground with the barrel 
of Pittaway’s gun, and it was so 
much battered by striking against 
the ground, that it would not go 
down. I am sure it would before it 
was so battered (witness produced 
Pittaway’s gun). It unscrewed just 
below the lock. 

William Holliday: On the 15th of 
June I was mowing a field near the 
Hit or Miss, in company with three 
others ; about six o'clock Pittaway 
came up and asked if we should finish 
it that night; James Holt said, “ If 
it please God.” Pittaway said, “then 
I shall be at home and in bed before 
you have done.” He went away; I 
saw him again at his own house two 
hours afterwards. I was mowing 
next day in another field, and saw 
James, I asked him if he had heard 
any thing about the murder, since 
Jast night. ‘* He said he heard the 
ball had gone into the thick of the 
thigh.” l asked him how he came 
to find it out? He said he and his 
companion were going along,. and 
they heard the noise of a gun, and a 
mah cry murder, and they went in 
e arch of the place, to see if they 
could find him. He then said, they 
met Joseph Millin, and went to the 
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deceased. Joseph asked him how 
it happened, and he said some one 
had shot him. ‘Two persons coming 
out of the forest at the Light, might 
go down to Asterley;.I saw James 
in his garden on the 25th of June, 
and I told him he should have been 
there at work. He said he had been 
ill, and had been “ troubled” about 
the murder, and had done nothing ; 
he also said, “if that fool had said 
nothing about the meat (alluding to 
the venison), and kept his peace, 
there would have been nothing of 
the matter, and the other would 
have been at home in his place.” 

Richard Cross, sworn: I was in 
company with James, at the Swan, 
at Swinburn, on the day after he was 
apprehended ; he described having 
heard the gun go off, and the alarm 
and noise, and saw a man in a light 
coat or frock running ; he followed 
the person but did not overtake 
him. 

George Pratley: I produce a bul- 
let-mould .I found in Pittaway’s 
house. I have compared the bullet 
with the mould, and it appears to 
correspond, 

William Salmon, an officer . of 
Bow-street, sworn: JI went to 
Howes’s bar on the 9th of July, and 
found part of a gun—the barrel part 
and lock; the barrel was loaded ; I 
saw the charge drawn; it contained 
three balls. 

John Hodgkins, sworn: I was on 
the 18th of June, at the Crown, at 
Shipton ; the prisoners were there ; 
the Coroner was sitting ; It was in 
the afiernoon ; I was having a pint 
of ale; I was not talking; the 
prisoners were talking to one another; 
James said to Pittaway, “* two men 
could not be hanged, for only one 
could pull the trigger;” I heard 
nothing more. 

Justice Park: Too common a 
law amongst common people, I 
aim afraid.——Joseph Pratley sworn : 
I was at the Swan, at Swinburn, in 
April last, and the, prisoner James 
said, “If one man cotild have an 
opportunity, Millin would not be 
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keeper long;” I said, * you would 
not kill a man for the sake of a 
deer?” he replied, “ No, he would 
not.” 

John Bayliss: On Whit Monday, 
I was at the Hit or Miss public-house; 
it was the 7th of June; James was 
there; when I was coming out, 
James said, “ stop, my friend, once 
upon a time thy master killed a dog 
for me, and I would cut his head oft 
as soon as a butterfly’s, if I could 
get the chance;” and he said, “I 
should not stand out upon another 
one’s;” I sasd, ‘* perhaps that’s 
me ;” he answered, * thee has got to 
find that out.”——Cross-examined : 
My master was Josh. Millin, and 
not the deceased ; my master wears 
a green coat, and is a keeper ; I left 
Joseph Millin’s service on the Thurs- 
day after this conversation. 

Cross-examined: I had laid an 
information against James before I 
went away, and was persuaded to 
go to Oxford mowing. 

Joseph Millin: The last witness 
was to have appeared to support an 
information against James on the 
Friday, and he left me on the 
Thursday.—--James Holliday sworn : 
Iremember, some days before the 
murder, being at the Hit or Miss 
public-house. Some one present 
said that Bayliss had informed 
against James for having venison in 
his house; James replied, it was 
not venison, but mutton; that the 
under gamekeeper had run away, 
and Bayliss had taken a false oath 
against him, and he should like to 
chop of Millin’s head that night. 

Philip Pratley sworn: In May 
last I was in a copse in the forest 
barking some timber, and the pri- 
Soners were present. Pittaway said 
he should no more mind killing 
Millin than nothing, if he had the 
ce — sure ho one else 

é t : e said he was sure 
there would be murder done this 
summer, he did not say where.— 
Cross-examined: All we Pratleys 
are in the keeping line, and the 


prisoners are in the poaching line, 





| When keepers and poachers meet 
together they threaten each other. 

Mr. Justice Park: I think your 
observation is uncalled for ; I do not 
like to hear reflections cast on any body 
of men. ; 

Augustine Wm. Batt, surgeon, of 
Witney, sworn: On the night of the 
15th June saw the deceased ; he had 
received a gun-shot wound in the 
thigh, which divided the femoral 
artery. 

The prisoners were called upon for 
their defence, and they declined say- 
ing any thing. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up the 
case. He said, the inquiry was 2 
most important one, and he was not 
sorry so much of the time of the 
Court had been occupied in the in- 
vestigation. He should read_ the 
whole of the evidence, without giving 
any opinion as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the parties. It was not con- 
tested by the Counsel for the pri- 
soners, that a most abominable murder 
had been perpetrated ; and the ques- 
tion for them to decide—and it was 
a question of awful moment—was, 
were they fully satisfied that the 
murder was committed by the pri- 
soners at the bar? If, after hearing 
all the evidence, they should have a 
real, rational, fair, and consistent 
doubt of their guilt, they would ac- 
quit them. His Lordship said, that 
about thirty witnesses had been exa- 
mined, who all proved isolated cir- 
cumstances, ending to one conclu- 
sion ; and he considered that circum- 





stantialevidence was more satisfactory 
than the positive testimony of @ 
single individual. 

The Learned Jupce then proceeded 
at great length to read the evidence, 
pointing out the chain of circum- 
stances which affected the prisoners, 
and discriminating between the parts 
of that chain in an elaborate manner. 

At eight o'clock the jury retired t? 
consider their verdict, and in a quat- 








ter of an hour they returned a verdict 
of Guilty against both the prisoners. 
lhe elder prisoner—James, burst 
forth in an exclamation of ‘ Good 
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God! What!—Guilty! then I am 
murdered—most wickedly murdered 
by a heap of lies and perjury. That 
witness Bayliss, I declare before God! 
has told lies innumerable, and no one 
to contradict him. I am murdered ! 
murdered! murdered! If we had not 
been prosecuted by a great Lord we 
should have been acquitted.” 

Clerk of the Arraigns : What have 
you to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed on you ? 

James: I have to say I am inno- 
cent, or may my soul go to everlast- 
ing punishment. God knows I am 
not guilty. I shall die, and so will 
this poor lad (pointing to his compa- 
nion), as innocent as lambs. 

Pittaway said: I am innocent, my 
Lord ; we did not fire at the deceased. 

Mr. Justice Park proceeded to pass 
sentence of death upon the prisoners, 
but was interrupted every sentence 
he uttered by the prisoner, James, 
who used violent action, and called 
upon the Deity to witness that he 
was a murdered man. 

Judge Park: Prisoners at the bar, 
you have been found guilty.—(James: 
I am not guilty, so help‘me God!), 
and after a full, fair, and impartial 
trial—(James: it was not impartial), 
by a Jury—(James: a pretty Jury, 
indeed !), you have been found guil- 
ty—(We are both innocent; we had 
no gun, and I had no gun that 
day)—of a most horrid murder,— 
(James: Murder: we did not do the 
murder, my Lord; I declare again, 
my Lord, we did not); and it is my 
painful duty to pass the sentence of 

the law upon you—(It is murder, 
my Lord);—and I must inform you 
that the verdict is satisfactory to 
me.—(James: I dare say it is, my 
Lord; and we must be hung inno- 
cently.}—I feel deeply for your situa- 
tion, and forgive your expression 
against me; it is the effusion of a 
man whose mind is agitated at his 
dreadful situation.—(James: We are 
murdered! murdered. Pittaway : 
We are innocent; say no more, 
James. James: I will; we must die 
innocently, and I hope the Lord will 
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make it appear).—I hope you will, 
when you retire from hence, consider 
your situation, and repent of your 
crime—(James: I cannot repent of 
what I am not guilty)—and I hope 
you will direct your prayers to that 
Being from whom mercy only can be 
granted; for no human power can 
save your lives. The sentence of the 
Court upon you is, that you, for this 
dreadful murder, be executed on 
Monday morning, and your bodies 
be afterwards given to the surgeons 
to be anatomized. 
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THE CASE OF FRANKS. 
[ From the Morning Chronicle.] 





Tue immense power, without a 
corresponding responsibility, vested 
in our “ unpaid Magistracy,” too 
often make them the scourge of their 
neighbourhoods. Of the truth of this 
osition every day furnishes us with 
faa too abundant proofs.—We some 
time ago alluded to a case of peculiar 
hardship that occurred in the neigh- 
bouring county of Surrey,—that of a 
man of most excellent character, 
who suffered an imprisonmentof two 
months under very peculiar circum- 
stances. As this case shows what 
may be done with perfect impunity 
in England (and we fear is far from 
a solitary instance), we shall lay the 
particulars of it before our readers, 
with some account of the previous 
transactions between him and his 
powerful prosecutor :— 


John Franks, labourer, is a small 
freeholder living on his freehold at 
Betchworth in Surrey. 

The freehold consists of a cottage 
and a garden, valued at 6/. a year. 
The treehold was purchased by the 
grandfather of John Franks, and by 
John Franks from his own father in 
1805. John Franks was born in the 
freehold, and since 1805 has constant- 
ly resided in it. 

He has a large family, 8 children, 
three of them get their own living; 
one is apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
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and is found in clothes and washing 
by his parents, four of them are at 
home. Franks is a clean, goud look- 
ing man, and bears a most excellent 
character. 

— Kendrick, Esq. is Frank's 
neighbour, and has land on both 
sides of his freehold. Kendrick’s seat 
is bounded on the south by the road 
from Dorking to Reigate, and on the 
west by the old Reigate road. The 
freehold of Franks is on the western 
side of the road, to the westward of 








which Kendrick has land. It lies 
thus :— 
+ 
-t 
| 
Kendrick’s fa Kendrick’s 
Fields.; Seat. 
Bat- 
chelor. 

















Road from Dorking to Reigate, 


a 





Kendrick has for several years 
been desirous to get possession of 
Frank's freehold, and has offered to 
purchase it, but Franks never would 
sell it. It is not difficult for a rich 
man, a lawyer and a Magistrate, if 
so disposed, to annoy and vex a poor 
man to a prodigious extent. The re- 
fusal of Franks to sell his freehold by 
no means disposed Mr. Kendrick in 
his favour; but into the statements 
we have heard, with respect to the 
manner in which this indisposition 
manifested itself, we do not feel our- 
Selves at liberty to enter. 


Tue Case or Franks. 





We shall only say that it was 


| 
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drick had also attempted to cut off 
all communication between the road 
and Frank’s cottage. So much for 
previous transactions. 

On the 13th of May, 1824, the con- 
stable of Reigate, with whom Franks 
was well acquainted, came to him, 
and tuld him be had a warrant to’ap- 
prehend him for felony. 

He went with the constable to Mr. 
Justice Burgess, the magistrate at 
Reigate, where it was sworn by two 
of Mr. Kendrick’s people, that a slab 
of elm wood, value one shilling, was 
found on the freehold of Franks ; 
that the slab was the property of Mr. 
Kendrick, and had been taken from 
the saw-pit. The inference was that 
Franks stole it. (Franks says that 
the slab was measured and valued as 
oak, and that its value was seven- 
pence halfpenny.) On this evidence 
the Magistrate committed Franks to 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol till the en- 
suing Sessions. The Magistrate 
told Franks he was sorry to be oblig- 
ed to commit him, but as the felony 
had been positively sworn against 
him he had no choice. But he said 
to the constable, you know him, and 
[ will commit him to your custody 
ill you can take him to the County 
Gaol. It was then agreed between 
the Constable and Franks that the 
latter should go home and be ready 
to proceed to London at six next 
morning. 

At six they set off outside the 
coach as companions, and arrived in 


most unfortunate for Franks, that he | the Borough, wet through by the rain 
should have been opposed to so pow- | which had fallen. The constable told 


erful a neighbour, 
ways succeeded in obtainin 
employment, and was for perhaps $ 
or four years under the gardener of 
Lord Templetown, where it is ad- | 
mitted he proved hinas: 


| elf the most | 
industrious and honest man on the | 
estate, 


— One cause of irritation was the re- 
fusal of Franks to let Mr. Kendrick 
make a pathway through his tittle 


} 
freehold, which would have spoiled it, | 
and which the Duke of Norfolk ad-_| 


vised him not to permit. Mr. 





Ken- | supplied him with f 


Ile, however, al- | Franks he should not go to prison 
g some | wet and hungry, so he took him toa 
| public-house, gave him agood dinner, 


and then left him to. dry his clothes 
while he went on some other. busi- 
ness. On the constabie’s return they 
staid together until the afternoon, 
when Franks was delivered at Horse 
monger-lane Gaol. Here he was put 


| Into the Sixth Class, with 25 felons, 
and had the prison fare, bread: and 


water only, fur nine dayso At ‘the 
expiration of this .time, his-famil 
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While he was in prison his wife 
was tampered with, evidently, he 
says, with a view to dispossess him 
of his freehold. She was tuld she 
might have ten or twelve shillings 
weekly from the parish for the sup- 
port of her family, but she was cau- 
tioned by the clergyman not to take 
any thing from the parish, as it might 


lead to litigation, and to the loss of 


the freehold. 

Every body seems to have viewed 
the proceeding in the same way, as 
an attempt to dispossess Franks. 

Having no aid, the family was re- 
duced to very great distress, when a 
son of Franks, who is a servant to 
Chitty, Esq. at Horsham, told 
the tale to his master; said he had 
saved some money im service, and 
was desirous to assist his father, mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters. His master 
gave him leave to go home, and he 





supplied the family with the means of 


existing. 

When Franks had been in prison 
three weeks, and all attempts to dis- 
an him had failed, when every 

ody was satisfied that Franks had 
done no wrong whatever, when the 
state in which he and his family 
were placed had excited the sympathy 
of all the neighbours, Mr, Kendrick 
sent to the gaoler at Horsemonger- 
lane to let Franks know that if he 
would acknowledge the crime he 
would proceed no further, and forgive 
him; but Franks, conscious of his in- 
nocence, would not acknowledge him- 
self a felon, and he therefore re- 
mained five weeks longer in gaol. 

When the time for holding the 
Sessions came, Franks was informed, 
and so was his wife, that Mr. Ken- 
drick said he would prosecute him 
no. further, but had caused Counsel 
to. be retained for him. Franks says 
he has no doubt this was intended to 

t him off his guard, that he might 

ave. no Counsel. in. Court: He, 
however, procured Counsel, which 
cost him 2/. 5s. 

‘On Tuesday, the 13th July; hewas 
ironed.and chained im the prison ca- 
ravan with thurteen:.felons, and thir- 


to Guildford; as well at the request: 
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teen other persons for misdemea- 
nours, and curried to Guilfurd. On. 
Thursday, the 15th July, he was tried) 
for the felony. The following is the 
account of the trial from The County 
Chronicle of Tuesday, July 20 :— 


‘¢ John Franks (a respectable look- 
ing farmer) was charged with feloni- 
ously stealing, at Betchworth, a piece 
of elm timber, value 1s., the property 
of W. Kendrick, Esq. 

‘¢ A wituess named Scraggs depos- 
ed to having scen a piece of elm 
Slab on the freehold of the prisoner, 
which he fitted to some timber be- 
longing to Mr. Kendrick. 

“ The slab laid (lay) openly on the 
premises, and on his asking the son 
of the prisoner, he said it belonged 
to his father, and Aad lain there many 
years. 

“ This witness admitted that the 
prisoner bore an excellent character, 
and was an industrious man, with a 
large family. 

‘ Another witness stated that he 
had taken the elm slab from the saw- 

it, and deft it in a meadow, and that 
he never saw it until it was brought 
from Franks’s. 


FOR THE DEFENCE, 


“Tt was stated by Counsel that 
there was no evidence to prove that 
Franks had ever seen the elm slab. 

“It also appeared that a neigh- 
bour, who had been repairing his 
house, asked permission to lay some’ 
pieces of wuod, &c. on his premises, , 
and that Franks’s boys were making 
some addition to their rabbit-huteh 
with the piece in question, The pri- 
soner, who was committed on the 
14th May, was instantly acquitted, 
to the great satisfaction of the audi- 
tors,” 


The trial is, we understand, pretty 
accurately reported as to the leading 
facts. On his acquittal, Franks was» 
taken from ‘Guildford to Brockham 
Green, within. two miles of his own 
house, bya respectable man who had ’ 
known hin from a child, and went: 


of his neighbours as from his. own 
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desire to testify to the exemplary 
character of Franks. He describes 
him as having suffered much from 
his confinement. A strong active 
man, he was reduced to a singular 
state of weakness by the closeness of 
his confinement ; his legs were swell- 
ed, and he was unable fur some time 
to earn his living. On leaving his 
friend’s house at Brockham, on the 
dav after his trial, he went towards 
his home, but before he had gone a 
mile, he was so completely exhausted 
that he was for a time unable to pro- 
ceed; he describes his anguish as 
excessive; he thought he never 
should be able to reach home. 


Having laid the particulars of this 
case before our readers—a tremen- 
dous act of oppression, for which there 
is no remedy—we ask, if any one 
can wonder that the agricultural po- 
pulation of England should be in a 
most degraded condition! Here we 
have a man in a better situation than 
that of labourers in general, escaping 
from complete ruin and destruction 
by a miracle. ‘The case is one among 
the many acts of oppression which 
the law permits the rich in this 
country to inflict upon the poor with 
impunity. 

We see a man who has all his life 
long borne an exemplary character, 
the third in the order of descent who 
lived respectably on his small free- 
hold, committed on a_ ridiculous 
charge, under the atrocious system 
which, as far as we know, is peculiar 
to England and Ireland, of imprison- 
ing a man for months, in order to 
trial, without any previous sifting of 
the evidence by which the charge is 
to be proved. In no country except 
England, would Joun Franks have 
been put on his trial. No regard is 
had to the respectability of the indi- 
vidual, the ridiculous nature of the 
charge ; that charge is sworn to po- 
sitively, and the unfortunate man 
who, if confronted with the wit- 
nesses, would in one moment have 
shown its absurdity, is torn from his 
family, who are left to starve, to mix 


Tus Case or Franks. 
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with the worst description of felons, 
We say that this atrocity disgraces 
England and Ireland alone, tor we 
are confident, from some knowledge 
of the subject, that the least respect- 
able Sheriff Substitute that ever sat 
on a Bench in Scotland within the 
last hundred years, would have been 
ashamed to send a fellow-ereature to 
prison for a single day (not to say two 
months) fur such a matter. He had 
become obnoxious to his rich neigh- 
bour, because he would not sell his 
freehold; but why should a poor man 
be forced to part with his estate any 
more than a rich man? This free- 
hold was endeared to him, as the 
spot on which his father and grand- 
father had lived before him ; and who 
would think of condemning the feel- 
ing in which his attachment origin- 
ated? It kept him far above the 
general run of labouring men, raised 
him in his own eyes, and made him, 
in fact, the sort of man whom every 
reflecting person would be desirous 
of seeing in his situation. His cha- 
racter and respectability would not 
have availed to procure him, under 
his peculiar circumstances, perma- 
nent employment from the rich 
gentry and farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he must have been 
ruined and dispossessed of his pro- 
perty, had he not fortunately found 
work at Lord Tempretroun’s, no 
other place being open to him. 

The plague spot on the English 
system of Criminal Law, is rashcom- 
mitment. To tell a poor man, with 
a tamily depending on his labour, who 
has to suffer months of imprison- 
ment, that he can only be punished 
after a trial by his peers, is a cruel 
and insulting mockery. The impri- 
sonment necessarily involves him in 
complete ruin. A piece of wood 
sawed off from the outside of an elat 
tree, and actually not worth six 
pence, is founc on the premises of 
this poor man. No inquiry is made - 
how it came there, cr whether the ’ 
poor man knew it was there, but he 
is instantly apprehended as a felon, 
and carried "Silom a Magistrate 
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Here the piece of wood is sworn to, 
and the poor man is cammitted as a 
common thief to the County Gaol, 
the very Justice who committed him 
expressing regret at the proceedings 
taken against him, and showing this 
regret by leaving him in the custody 
of his neighbour, the Constable.— 
This custody was nominal; the Con- 
stable went to his home—the poor 
man to his—fear was out of the 
question. He is deposited in the 
common gaol, shut up, as he says, 
with a number of the most execrable 
wretches, and is fed for nine days on 
a prison allowance of bread and 
water; his family then make all the 
exertions in their power, spend all 
their savings, and sell all their neces- 
saries to support him, aud thus all are 
brought to great poverty. Of this 
poverty and suffering advantage is 
attempted to be taken, with a view, 
as is supposed, to rob the man of 
his possession, for the wife was 
offered an unusually large sum of 
money as Parish pay; and had she 
taken it, the husband would have 
been involved in a course of legal 
proceedings which would soon have 
compelled him to give up his in- 
heritance, and the rich man would 
have added it to his possessions, 
while the poor man’s family would 
have become’ miserable paupers, 
as almost all ‘the Labourers of 
the South of England now are.. Had 
he acknowledged himself a felon, to 
obtain his liberty, agreeably to the 
offer made to him, he would have been 
obliged to leave the neighbourhood ; 
but he withstood the temptation, 
bearing with his own sufferings, and 
what was still more, the sufferings of 
his family, exclaiming “ I never com- 
mitted a crime, and would not tell a 
lie, or condemn myself, to save my 
life ;’ and remained in prison till the 
day of trial, Fortunately he was on 
his guard with respect to the offer of 
a Counsel on the part of his prose- 
cutor, who affected to commiserate 


his situation, and obtained Counsel 
for himself; for if he had not had a 
‘Counsel, he would have had no one 
to question a witness, and in all pro- 
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hability would have been convicted. 
His employing an attorney and out- 
lay of 2/. 5s, to obtain the necessary 
lezal assistance,were his salvation. 
The bailiff of the rich man proved 
that the piece of wood was his, swore 
that it was worth one shilling, and 
that he found it on the poor man’s 
premises ; another witness in the em- 
ployment of the rich man was pre- 
sent, and ready to give evidence, but 
the Counsel extorted from the first 
witness so many facts in favour of 
Franks, and compelled him to give 
him so excellent a character, as at 
once to knock up the cause. 

There is nothing irregular in this 
case, nothing that the law does not 
justify; and this is the evil. It is 
because the /aw allows a rich man to 
imprison a poor man for two months 
on a charge of felony, to defame him 
all over the country, to reduce his 
family to misery, to bring him before 
a tribunal stigmatised as a_ thief 
without any proof whatever, that the 
all but valueless piece of board had 
ever been secn by him—it is be- 
cause the law justifies this; because 
the rich man who does this suffers 
nothing in the estimation of society; 
and the poor man who suftcrs this 
has no redress, that we raise our 
voice in behalf of that unfortunate 
class of beings subject to such a 
monstrous extent of arbitrar preens 
the poor, depressed, degradec agri 
cultural labourers of England. The 
heart of every man of common hu- 
manity who leaves this metropolis 
for a period, however short, to 
breathe the country air, is wrung 
with the scenes of misery he wit- 
nesses, and the recitals of oppres- 
sion he hears.—His enjoyment is 
completely poisoned.—In the course 
of time, nodoubt, his feelings would 
become more obtuse, and he would 
learn to regard the poor spiritless 
wretches, who drag their shrunk ill- 
fed bodies over the slods, with as 
much indifference as the veteran 
views dead bodies on a field of bat- 
tle, or as the planter views the marks 
of the cart-whip on the bodies of his 

aves. Man soon reconciles him- 
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self to every thing. The Country 
Gentleman would indeed be to be 
itied, were he not able to bear at 
length with comparative indifference, 
the sight of a degraded peasantry, 
torn for any thing or nothing from 
their homes, to crowd our capacious 
prisons, and to people the wilds of 
New Holland. 

It is because Country Gentlemen 
have attained to this happy indif- 
ference that we attribute the circum- 
stance, that no efforts have ever been 
made by them in the Legislature to 

ut an end to so dreadful a system 
When we first called the attention of 
the public to the wrongs the agricul- 
tural labourers were every day suffer- 
ing from the irresponsible authority 
committed to the “ unpaid Ma.is- 
trates,” none were more surprised 
than the unpaid Magistracy them. 
selves, that any persons should find 
fault with the system. Their eyes 
first began to be opened when they | 
witnessed the effects produced on | 
others by the notice of what appeared | 
to them only matters of course = It | 
seemed to them quite natural that 
labourers should be trodden on by al! 
who hal a mind to the thing,—that 
the cutiing a twig, the breaking a 
partridge’s egg, the having on their 
premises a bit of board, worth a few 
penee at the utmost, should involve | 
them in utter and irretiievable ruin. 





ject of Population. 


ten, of late years, than on the sub- 
Mattuvus and 
his disciples assert, that the number 
of people in these islands, and in 
Europe generally, has prodigiously 
increased in our own time. There 
are, however, many who doubt, or 
deny such increase. At the head of 
these is Mr. Coppetr. He sees, as 
well as the Malthusians, that, in the 
great manufacturing districts, the 
number of inhabitants is swelling so 
rapidly as to convert almost the 
whole surface of the country into 
swarming towns ; but then he shews 
another side of the picture. He takes 
“rural rides” over other districts, 
and finds a depopulatins process go- 
ing on at a rate unparalleled, except 
by plague or pestilence, famine or 
the sword. He finds the towns which 
were formerly the seats of English 
commerce, the villages and hamlets, 
and parishes, which, even in the 
memory of living persons, used. to 
be inhabited by thousands and tens 
of thousands of husbandmen and 
urtificers; he finds these dwindled 
down into places the very names and 
boundaries of which are matters for 
antiquarians to dispute about. And, 
all over these depopulated parts, he 
sees innumerable churches, built on 
a scale of extent aud magnificence 
which show that the spots where 
they stand must once have been the 


We believe, however, we have partly | dwelling places of a thickly settled 


succeeded im at length awakening 
their conscience, and for our parts 
nothing will ever be halt so grateful 


to us as the retlection, that by direct- | 


ing the attention of the intelligent of 
our countrymen to the tyranny ex- 
ercised over an untortunate class of 
men, who, in another part of the 
island, where they are kindly treat- 
ed, we know“to be honourable and 
high-minded, we may have, in some 
degree, contributed to extricate them 
from their thraldom, 


OR NE ey 





MR. GEORGE PHULLIPS’ NEW 
THEORY. OF POPULATION. 
Te the Editor of the Manchester Gazetic. 
Stn,—There are few subjects on 








which more has been said and writ- 





)ifit shall be shown that ‘this power 


people; he knows that these edifices 
sprang up when church-building was 
hv matter of government patronage 
and jobbing; and he concludes that 
the great towns are only. as so many 
“wens” upon the body politic, draw- 
Ing away that nourishment which 
should supply strength to the whole. 
My business, however, is not so 
much to state the arguments used 
for or against the noticn of increased 
population, as to introduce.a THEORY 
which will render all Jurther argue 
ments. unnecessary; tor, if it shall be 
shown that, during the last ‘thirty 
years, there has been a power at 
work which aciually “calls its hun- 
dreds of thousands inw existence 3” 
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has been daily increasing in magni- 
tude, and, of course, daily augment- 
ing its intelligent creations in an in- 
calculable ratio, what need of writing 
to prove that, in spite of wars and 
starvation, population is greatly mul- 
tiplied? And of what use will be ar- 
gument against an effect, the causes 
of which are going forth al! over the 
civilized world from the foundry of 
Messrs. Bourton and Wart, at 
Birmingham ? Sir, this astonishing 
power has been pointed out to public 
notice by a gentleman who must be 
well acquainted wiih its capabilities, 
and in his words I shall beg leave to 
introduce it to your readers. I copy 
from Tae GuaRrpian’s report of a 
Meeting held in Manchester, tor pro- 
moting a subscription to erect a mo- 
nument to Mr. Watt. 

«It might be said, with truth, of 
the great inventions of Mr. Watt, 
that, aiding and co-operating, as they 
did, with the improvements intro- 
duced into our manufactures, by Sir 
Richard Arkwright and others, they 
had had the effect. of CALLING 
INTO EXISTENCE hundreds of 
thousands of human beings.” 

These, Sir, dre given to us as the 
words of Gerorce Puritips, Esq. 
M.P.,and the problem of population 
is solved for ever, Whence (says 
Cobbett,) did the increase of popula- 
tion arise ? For a quarter of a century 
here have been wars going on, at an 
expense of human lives, so enormous 
as to make the records of ancient 
slaughterings look like accounts of 
child’s play. Here (one of his disci- 
ples might say,) have been the con- 
gregating of human beings, from the 
ages of. infancy and| upwards into 
dense masses in towns and in facto- 
ries. Here has been an average de- 
crease in the date of human life, 
and, consequently, in the power of 
human propagation, owing to the 
ravages of all the diseases which pass 
under the terrific head of ‘ consump- 
tive.” In the face of all these, and 
ten thousand opposing circumstances, 
how, it may be asked, do you ac-, 
count for the increase of population? 


_ Or, as Cobbett has it, “ where does, 
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(the increase come from?” And he has 
the conceit to think that his ques-~ 
‘tion is unanswerable. But mark how 
we will put you down. “ Where does 
the increase come from?” indeed! 
Why, have you not just been told 
that hundreds or thousands of human 
beings are “ CALLED INTO EXIST- 
ence” by the rotatory motion of the 
steam engine? And do you not know 
that these steam engines are daily 
themselves ‘ called into existence” 
by hundreds, and set in motion all 
over the country?) Why the wonder 
is, that Europe does not swarm with 
two-legved animalsasthicklyas Egypt 
did with the lice and the locusts. 

But (to quit Mr. Cobbett, whom 
we have fairly knocked down. with 
Mr. Philips’ sledge-hammer,) let me 
have a word with you, Mr. Editor. 
It may become a question, now, whe- 
tver these inventions of Mr. Watt 
be so great a blessing as we have 
thought them. Every body com- 
plains of the great increase of illegi- 
timate children. As I know not what 
legitimate right these machines have 
“to call into existence” so many 
‘‘-hundreds. of thousands,” who 
from the circumstances of. their 
birth must be orphans, some cheeks 
to population seem to me to he high- 
ly necessary. The parish officers 
will now have an additional, argue 
ment in support of high assessments 
upon factories ; for while the rota- 
tury engine is tossing forth itsmouths 
to devour us, its owner should be 
forced to find sumething to feed 
them. Perhaps Mr. Philips, whose 
indefatigable exertions in Parliament 
to promote the interest of this town, 
have rendered him its virtual repre- 
sentative, might be induced to bring 
in a bill for regulating the power, of 
engines to call men into existence, 
I may say of this, as he said’of Mr. 
Canning’s proposal to introduce a 
bill for the erection of a national 
monument to the memory of James 
Watt, “ whatva field for the display 
of bis astonishing talents!” 

I am, Sir, Your most obedient 
Timoraeus, 





July 10th, 1824. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 24th July. 


Per Quarter. s. d. 
We OEE cccccescae 59 9 
Rye ..ccccccccccess 
Barley .......- vee ‘4S 
ONS cnc teaccviodess 206 7 
PGS wtdacscudwoetl 37. 2 
PEAS .cccce vecwees 37. 9 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 24th July. 


Qrs. gq ao @. 
Wheat.. 5,041 for 15,225 


s. d. 
7 UO Average,60 4 


Barley... .456...... 772 17) O...ceeee-.dv 10 
Oats... 18,417....25,206 15 Toresecesss 27 4 
Rye..0s — eee ececcccess = 

Beans ..),345.... 2,456 14 6.......... 36 6 
Peatccce DBecee GV D Bicccovecce F 


Friday, July 30.—The quantities 
of Corn that have arrived this week 
are very moderate. Wheat conti- 
nues to sell very heavily, on hardly 
such good terms as Monday. Bar- 
ley is also dull. Beans and Peas 
sell very slowly, and are rather 
lower. Oats stilla very heavy sale, 
but the factors hold them firmly at 
Monday’s terms. The Flour trade 
remains excessively dull, 

Monday, August 2.—The arri- 
vals of last week were but mode- 
rate, and the fresh supply of Grain 
this morning from Essex, Kent, 
and Suffolk, is again only middling, 
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with but few vessels from the north 
with Oats. Fine Wheat, of dry 
quality, has found a better sale 
than last week, and the prices of 
last Monday are fully supported 
for such descriptions, but all other 
qualities remain nearly unsaleable, 
though offered at 2s. to 3s. lower. 


Barley is reported rather cheap- 
er. Beans are further declined 1s. 
to 2s. per quarter. Peas of both 
kinds are at present almost without 
demand. Oats are here in mode- 
rate supply, and such parcels as 
are quite sweet fully support the 
terms of last Monday; but all 
other sorts are very dull, and 1s. 
per quarter lower. There is so 
little business doing in Flour, that 
the prices may be considered al- 
most nominal. 


Prices on board Ship as under. 


Wheat, red, (old) -....—s. to —s 
——— white, (old)....—s. ——*- 
wee TOR wwe ccccs -» 40s. — 465. 
ee e478. — S45. 
——— superfine,.....58s. — 605. 


—— fine ..... 











ee 45s. — 485. 
eT 50s. — 58s 
superfine...... 64s, — 685. 

Flour, per sack ...... 55s. — 605 
Seconds ........50s, — 59° 





——- North Country . .46s. — 505. 


Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4ib. Loaf is stated at 10}d. by 
the full-priced Bakers, 
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Mustard, white...... ditto.. 10 
brown...... ditto. . 13 
Carraway... .+.- per cwt... 36 40 

© COTES? occ ccce'es ditto.. 8 10 
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SEEDS, &c. 


Price on board Ship as under. 
$s. Ss. 
Clover, red, Foreign percwt 50 75 
white, ditto..ditto .. 44 76 
red, English, ditto.. ‘ 
white. ditto..ditto .. 5: 
Rye Grass ...... -+ pergqr... 2: 
\ ! 
l 





io 


MOOS oi by 
— 
ir) 








‘Turnip, new, white.. per bush. 
red & green..ditto .. 
yellow Swedes ditto.. 








Sanfoin............perqr. 30 38 
Trefoil.. .+.00. cee percwt. 18 25 
Ribgrass ........... ditto,, 28 40 
Canary, common,, perqr... 38 46 
fine........ ditto .. 48 56 





Tares .....+.0..-+-perbush. 4 6 

Hempseed .......- perqr... 32 36 

Linseed for crushing , ditto.. 30 42 
Poreigm® .ccccccs a 





fine English ditto 44 50 
for sowing ...... ms 


Rapeseed, new, 252. 10s. per last. 
Foreign Tares, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 

Linseed OilCake, 10/.to102.10s. per1000. 
Foreign ditto, 5/. 10s. per ton. 

Rape Cake, 4/. 10s. to 5/. per ton. 


Monday, Aug. 2.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 275 
firkins of Butter, and 985 bales of 
Bacon: and from foreign ports 
5841 casks of Butter. 





City, 4th August, 1824, 


BACON. 


There is seldom much Bacon 
sold by the retailers after the end 
of July, unless the price be low or 
the weather very hot; and as nei- 
ther of these is the case at pre- 
sent, the retailers Luy sparingly. 
Meantime the stock on hand is 
considerable, and the quantity yet 
to come from Ireland is unprece- 
dented. The last export list from 
Waterford contains an account of 
more than ten thousand flitches just 
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shipped there for the London mar- 
ket; and the quantity of Belfast in 
the hands of the agents here is very 
great: a good deal of this latter 
kind is very bad in quality,— 
Landed, 53s, to 54s. 


BUTTER. 


This article has varied but little 
during the last fortnight. The 
Dutch is still plentiful. 


CHEESE. 


Fine old Cheese of every kind is 
still advancing in price. The stocks 
have not been so short at this time 
of the year for a great many years 
past.—Cheshire, 74s. to 90s.— Dou- 
ble Gloucester, 70s. to 76s.; Single, 
50s. to 60s.—Derby, 70s. to 76s.— 
Thin Wiltshire, 44s. to 43s. 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, Aug. 2. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 


s. d. i = 
Beef.......3 4to4 4 
Mutton.....3 8 —4 4 
Veal neces ae 6 —9 6 
Pork.......4 2—5 2 
Lamb......4 6—5 4 


Beasts... .2,836 | Sheep .. .24,470 
Calves.... 260! Pigs...... 110 


NewGarte (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
d. e dd, 
4to3 4 
0 —3 10 
4—5 4 
4—5 4 


Beef ....... 
Mutton..... 
Veal.......3 
Pork.......3 


Ca 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


& . &. 8. 
Beef.......2 6 to 3 
Mutton.....3 0—3 
Veal.......3 0—5 
, oer 3 0—65 
Lamb......3 8—5 


&FOSm ae 
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POTATOES. 
SrivaLrietps—per Ton. 
Ware......£3 10 to 4 0 
Middlings.. 2 0—3 0 
Chats .....- 20—0 9 
Boroucu.—per Ton. 
Ware......£4 O0to5 O 
Middlings .. 210 — 3 0 
Chats........3 10 —2 O 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load, 


Smithfield—Hay .. 50s. tol26s, 
Straw ...46s. to 52s, 
Clover. . 70s. to126s, 


Whitechapel. Hay ..90s. to120s, 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


Straw. 44s, to 52s. 
Clover..110 to140s, 


By the Quarrer, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. 
Ss. to §. 

Aylesbury ..+++- | 56 64 
Banbury.....«- oe | 52 61 
Basingstoke .... | 58 64 
Bridport......+.. | 56 62 
Chelmsford....... | 0 0 
Derby .. -+ee sees 58 64 
Devizes....sesse. | 47 74 
Dorchester...... | 50 72 
Exeter..... cocoe, | 48° @ 
Guildford ........ \ 52. 71 
Henley .......... | 54 78 
Horncastle...... | 54 58 
Hungerford....,.. | 46 66 
BOWES ccccccsocs | 87 6S 
LAUR cccacecess | 4 BS 
Newbury ........ | 50 72 
Newcastle ....,. | 48 70 
Northampton,... | 50 59 
Nottingham ..../58 0 
Reading ........ | 48 70 
Stamford......... | 51 60 
Swansea ........ 163 0 
BEG wbaccyices 1S 38 
Uxbridge ........ | 50. 72 
Warminster...... | 42 63 
Winchester......, 50 72 
Yarmouth........ 46 56 
Dalkeith* ....__ | 25 32 
Haddington* ».,, | 24 33 


* Dalkeith and Haddingt 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, fb three 
Barley and Oats, is abou 


English quarter, 





is three 
t6 





Barley. Oats. 
d.| s. tos. a.| SW 8. . a 
0/36 400) 25 300 
0 | 34 380) 25 280 
0/31 340/25 280 
0| 26 300/26 280 
0' 0 00| 0 00 
0/35 400)! 26 310 
0/30 00) 27 320 
0|26 320)|27 310 
0/138 400) 24 260 
0 | 36 380) 24 310 
0 | 35 380) 25 320 
0 | 24 380/17 230 
0/30 350/25 310 
®' 0 00,27 O00 
0/28 320|20 20 
0| 32 350/26 310 
0 | 30 360) 25 300 
0|35 370! 25 276 
0 | 35 00 | 24 00 
$|z 370 | 20 300 
0/33 370/22 296 
0 | 36 tic 00 
0:39 00! 32 OO 
0/35 380) 26 310 
0/25 350/28 310 
0/32 350126 310 
0|30 330) 24 280 
0 | 24 270) 22 2796 
0'24 316119 256 
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given by the boll.—TheScotch doll for Wheat; 
: per cent. more than 4 bushels. The d5od/ of 
ushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
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Liverpool, July 27.—The weather having been uniformly fine since 
our last for the growing crops, very little business has been transacted 
here, throughout the past week, for any article in the Corn Trade. 
The crops of: Hay, which are very good, have been well secured, and 
the prospects for every kind of Grain is at present highly favourable, 
with the appearance of being good, both in quality and quantity. 
At this day’s market, although better attended than expected, sales 
were very limited, at a further decline in Wheats of 2d. to 3d. per 
70 Ibs., and the same in Oats per 45!bs.: Beans 1s. per quarter lower. 
Other articles of the trade remain nominally the same. 


WHEAT, per 70\bs. OATS, per 45lbs. FLOUR, per 280lbs. 
ad se s. d. s. d 


F ; 8. -4@ asd, 
English 8 Oto 9 Y | English 3 3— English 45 0 —48 O 
Scotch 8 0— 9 9 | Seotch 3 3— Irish per 
Welsh 8 O— 9 YQ Welsh 3 3— 280lbs.44 0—45 O 
eS ee OATMEAL, 2401bs. 
— 7 BEANS, per qr. English 30 0 — 33 0 
BARLEY, per 60lbs. | English 39 0 — 42 Scotch 30 O~ 33 O 
English 5 O— 5 31] Scotch 36 0 — 40 — Irish 24 O~—30 O 
Seotch 4 6— 5 Oj Irish 56 0—40 INDIAN CORN 
. « a per 

Welsh 4 6— 5 O| Dutch 36 0 — 4") quar: 36 0— 40 0 


lIsish 44— 4 6 
P ASE, per qr. 
MALT, Poiling 40° 0 —44 0 | RAPE at per 
Per9gal.8 U— 8 6!Grey 30 O0—s2 0 ° 


co to G2 Ge 
cnor™ 


ecoe=96 








Imported into Liverpool from the 20th to the 26th July 1824, in- 
clusive : — Wheat, 4,176; Barley, 350; Oats, 4,420; Malt, 2,426; 
Beans, 545; and Peas, 70 quarters. Flour, 1,205 sacks, of 280 lbs. 
Oatmeal, 367 packs, of :240 lbs. 


Norwich, Jaly 31.—Very little doing in the Corn Trade here. Wheat, 
50s. to 57s.; Barley, 28s: to 33s. ; a sample of fine new Oats were sold 
at 27s.: and best old Oats, 30s. per qr. , 


Bristol, July 31.—The favourable continuance of fine weather, 
together with the prospect of an abundant crop of Corn of all kinds, 
has a very sensible effect on the Corn markets at this place, and the 
prices annexed may be considered nominal :—Best Wheat, from 
7s. Gd. to 8s.; inferior ditto, 5s. to 6s. 9d.; Barley, 2s. 3d to 4s. 6d.; 
Oats, 2s. to 3s. 4d.; Beans, 3s. Gd. to 5s. Gd.; and Malt, 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 28s. to 49s. per bag. 


Ipswich, July 31.—Our market to-day was well supplied with 
Wheats, and notwithstanding a considerable; proportion was of good 
quality, they sold slowly at lower prices than last week. Several 
samples of fine Beans appeared ; they also sold 1s. or 2s. lower than 
last week. No Barley,: Oats, or Peas at market. The. prices: for 
Wheat, were from 46s. to Gtls.; Beans, 33s. to 36s. per qr. 


Wisbech, July 31.—We had a scanty supply of samples of every 
kind of Grain. Very little business doing. “Wheats of both sorts dull 
‘in sale;at a further decline: of 1s. tos. per qr. In other articlesa 
“small decline in value. It seems that Coleseed is a bad yield, and in 
: general likely to be of a middling quality: no price as yet fixed. 


Malton, July 31.—Our market, both for Wheat and Oats, is very 
dull, and very little doing. Prices as follow :—W heat, 60s. to 64s. per 
quarter, five stone per bushel. Oats, 12d. to 124d..perstone. 
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AVERAGE PRICE 
England and Wales, for the Week ended July 24, 1824. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
d 


s 4d, s. d. e  &@ 
TOREGOR ccccccccccescces a. 6..A 26....8279 
MaaOE ccccccsccecvescess os 4....87 O.:48-S8 
itt. Jcezteeenbes eneen 63 6....36 6... 9% SB 
MOE. cvcccsccvosveseut ® 3...¢% 82.3828 
ee. gc6s vb es vive oer 55 8....32 9....25 2 
Cambridgeshire.......+.- 55 2....% 0....20 1 
PE nen ced eee eeSan 566 7....32 0....%3 3 
Lincolnshire .......-++.: as 9....40. 6,.c.8 & 
ASA 6i 6.... 0 0....8 2 
BFPO cccccccccccvcees  -_ ee Be 
Northumberland ........ 59 9....38 6....29 3 
Cumberland .........02- 60 3....48 4....33 6 
Westmoreland .......... 59 5....44 0....31 7 
NN eee ey a 3... 6 Qc. & 
SD cn cnccbccebesded 66 4.... 0 0....2% 8 
Gloucestershire.......... 62 0....34 10....27 2 
Somersetshire .........- 64 6....35 0....2%6. 6 
Monmouthshire ....,....- ae Sees OO Dees ee 
DOORERENOs fc ck cccséecat GF 6:.«<-88::2.::.8€. i 
GN Sa cdlccagedeesa 60 5....38 6....27 4 
Ee Pee 59 6....30 0..,..30 0 
PDs cosedacenteas 62 .11.... 8 Gucr R29 
North Wales ............- 69 5....45 10....26 Il 
South Wales... ........ GB .3....88 Bec 2 





Total Quantity of Corn returned as Sold in the Maritime Districts, 
for the Week ended July 24. 


Wheat. .27,718 qrs. | Barley.. 1,589 qrs. | Beans. ...2,502 qrs. 
Ryo. ....0. 107 qrs. | Oats... .23,700 qus, | Peas......286 qrs. 





COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, July 31.—The supply of S 
; tock was ve 

good at market to-day ; several large basenal Fret ste appeared, 
few of which were sold at more than 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d.; lean Scots, 
4s w 4s. os ; fat Beef, 7s. to 7s. 6d.; Mutton, 6s. to 6s. 6d. per stone of 

s. An abundance of fine Lambs were penned, the price of which 
are considerably higher, the owners asking as high as 3ls. per head 
but the general price appeared to be about 23s. 


Horncastle, July 31.—Beef, 6s. Gd 

, . , 6s. Gd. to 7s. ; ‘ 
ton, Sd. to €d.; Lamb, 7d. to 8d. ; and Veal, 6d, = tel. be ' me: 
Rig ry saty o-—Mast in the shambles :—Beef, 5d. to 6§d.; Mut- 
Buiter, 10d. to 13d per Ik Bak dita dee en eae eee dies 
7s.; Hams, - per ib.; Salt ditto, 40s. per firkin. Bacon Sides, 


7s, Gd. to 9s. 3d. eh 
Ewe and Hog about capel quate, hie" eS eet 


14s. 6d. per stone of 16 Ibs. lds. to 16s.; and Ewe, 14s. to 
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